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MASTERPIECES OF ABORIGINAL AMERICAN ART 


I. STUCCO-WORK 
BY W.H. HOLMES 


great retriever of human history. 

The story of the far past—the ages 
that have slipped unrecorded from the 
knowledge of men—can be known only 
through a study of the crumbling remains 
of such works as time has spared. In the 
New World, called America, written history 
can tell us of the peoples and culture for 
the insignificant period of four hundred 
and twelve years only. Beyond this our 
resources are limited to a meager body of 
untrustworthy tradition and to the scat- 
tered traces of the things that men have 
made. By a study of the latter, the his- 
tory of the Red Race and its cultural 
achievements may be carried backward 
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through the centuries and the geologic 
ages to the frontier of the great unknown. 

It is a striking fact that while a study 
of the material culture of the American 
aborigines reveals the long-forgotten past 
of that people, it illumines with partic- 
ular clearness the course of events pre- 
vailing among all nations during the ages 
anterior to the dawn of written history. 
It is also true that the cultural achieve- 
ments of the tribes are more diversified 
and mature than the world has realized 
until now. The virile genius of the peo- 
ple is shown in many fields—in architec- 
ture, sculpture, painting, metallurgy, the 
textile arts, and especially in the plastic 
arts, and it is to a single phase of the 
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latter that I desire to direct attention in 
this place. 

That a people not yet advanced beyond 
the humble plane of the stone age should 
have excelled in such a branch of dec- 
orative handicraft as stucco is indeed 
remarkable, for stucco does not come 


into being until the building arts are’ 


advanced to the stage where mural 
treatment of the highest order is re- 
quired, yet we find the peoples of Mid- 
dle America lavishing embellishments 
of the most elaborate kind on the walls 
of their temples, exterior and interior, on 
pillars and columns, on roof surfaces and 
on lofty roof crests erected for the sole 
purpose of plastic and sculptural dis- 
play, and even on the faces of the pyra- 
mids on which the temples were built. 
A few of the more important examples 
may be briefly described. 

IzamaL: Among the cities of northern 
Yucatan numerous crumbling structures 
furnish hints of the grandeur of the pre- 
Columbian days. In the present humble 
village of Izamal, just west of the public 
square and occupying the back lots and 
gardens of half a dozen dwellings, are the 
remains of a pyramid which at one time, 
doubtless, supported on its summit an 
imposing temple, as did many other pyra- 
mids in the Mayan province. Portions 
of the débris that formerly veiled the 
walls had been removed at the time of 
my visit, along the southern end and 
for a short distance along the sides. On 
the eastern face I found the weather- 
beaten and badly mutilated remains 
of a great stucco head modeled in the 
round (fig. 2). Originally it must have 


been a most striking work. The face, 
some six feet in breadth and seven feet 
in height, was boldly wrought and neatly 
finished and painted. The illustration 
shows it as it appeared about forty years 


ago; today hardly a trace remains. My 
sketch (fig. 3) serves to indicate the re- 
lations of the work to the pyramid and 
the general character of the ear-orna- 
ments and headdress. The latter, doubt- 
less, rose high on the wall and included 
the usual mask-embellished front and 
elaborate symbolic devices and feather- 
work, traces of which were still visible. 
Lizana states that one of the pyramids 
of Izamal was the home of Itzmat-ul, 
the great god and oracle of northern 
Yucatan, and the open mouth and the 
altar shelf projecting below suggest that 
this head may have been the mask be- 
hind which the oracle delivered his 
messages to the people. The head, 
illustrated by Stephens (fig. 4), appears 
to have been high up on the southern 
face of the pyramid and must now be 
entirely obliterated. 

The western face of the pyramid has 
been partially freed of débris, thus ex- 
posing the massive hewn stone walls, 
part of a stairway, and a very interest- 
ing example of stucco design—a colossal 
human figure in strong relief, possibly a 
companion piece to that spoken of by 
Charnay as a crouching tiger. The 
prostrate figure occupies a panel about 
four feet high and eight feet long, and 
faces the south. It rests apparently on 
knees and elbows, and is surrounded by 
crnamental plumes and symbolic de- 
vices. Later photographs of these figures 
show merely battered traces of what, 
in the palmy days of the Maya city, 
must have been imposing and attractive 
works, 

PaLENQUE: The builders of Palenque, 
a ruined city in the state of Chiapas, 
Mexico, so far as the monuments show, 
were the greatest masters of stucco in 
America. Stucco was their chief reliance 
in all matters of finish and decoration, 
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interior and exterior. In the great build- 
ing known as the “Palace” and _ its 
associated temples, there are something 
like eighty heavy exterior columns, rec- 
tangular in section, varying from three 
to six feet or more in width, from 
two to five feet in thickness, and from 
six to twelve feet in height, which 
separate the entrances and support the 
entablatures of the facades. Half as 
many more served the same purpose in 
the various courts and interior corridors. 
All were faced with glyphic inscriptions 
and masterly groups in stucco executed 
in low relief (fig. 5). An example is shown 
in figures 6 and 7. 

The roof spaces, as well as the walls of 
the buildings, were treated as panels and 
filled with compositions, often in bold 
relief and of remarkable freedom of 
handling. They embodied human fig- 
ures, grotesque masks, and mythic mon- 
sters skilfully grouped and surrounded 
with florid decorations. The roof crests 
with which most of the buildings were 
crowned, erected for the single pur- 
pose of giving scope to the genius of 
the stucco worker, were even more richly 
embellished, and many remains of the 
subjects still cling to the lofty facades 
after the lapse of upward of four centuries. 
Few efforts at exterior architectural 
embellishment in any land have been 
more boldly conceived. Imagine elab- 
orate compositions worked out in strong 
relief, adorning the roof crests of temples 
fifty to one hundred feet above any pos- 
sible point of view; and beneath these 
broad sloping roof surfaces similarly 
treated, followed again below by rows 
of wide pier fronts faced with handsome 
figures and glyphic inscriptions, and be- 
low this still, set against the pyramid 
slope or embellishing the stairways, 
other equally elaborate works, the whole 


finished in varied and brilliant colors. 
The sloping roof of the building, shown 
in figure 8, is of special interest. The 
two tiers of roof panels have been embel- 
lished all the way around and furnish 
one of the most remarkable illustrations 
extant of the taste and ability of the 
Maya decorator. The subjects, un- 
doubtedly mythologic and germane to 
the functions of the temple, were 
wrought out in stucco in high, round 
relief. On the east side, or front, was 
the form of a serpentine monster covering 
nearly the entire space, twenty-one feet 
long by seven feet wide, with other figures 
and appendages filling the interspaces. 
At the right is the figure of a man kneel- 
ing upon a framework, beneath which 
are traces of a grotesque face of large 
size, with bulging eyes, reminding one 
of the wild-eyed monsters of some of the 
Javanese ruins. The comb-like roof- 
crest, as it stands today, consists of a 
very narrow open-work vault built of 
hewn stone. The faces and ends of this 
strange crest were entirely covered with 
bold mythologic tableaus in stucco, thus 
adding to the significance and beauty of 
the building. 

As to the manner of attaching the 
figures and ornaments to the masonry, 
and building out the relief in plaster, 
I made particular observations. Small 
stones were set into the wall surface, pro- 
jecting sufficiently for the attachment 
and support of the applied work, much 
dependence being placed on the strength 
and adhering properties of the plaster. 
To illustrate the construction, I re- 
produce, in figure 9, a sketch of a par- 
tially demolished human figure of colossal 
size which occupies the middle portion 
of the crest near the top of the western 
side. The head, which is nearly gone, 
was built up of a number of rough stones 
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FIG. 3. SKETCH SHOWING RELATION OF STUCCO HEAD OR MASK TO PYRAMID FRONT. 
IZAMAL, YUCATAN, 


to approximate the shape; the features 
were then modeled over this. The neck 
and body were attached to the upright 
partition behind, and the arms were 
supported by horizontal slabs at points 
of crossing upright partitions. Plaster 
was used to fix the long pieces of stone to 
the framework and the arms were modeled 
on these. The strips of stone were 
shaped for the purpose by sawing up thin 
slabs of limestone. The body of the 
figure is partially preserved and displays 
portions of a tastefully modeled belt and 
ornaments. The figure is seated, orien- 
tal fashion, on the median course of the 
framework, with the hands probably 
originally resting on the knees. 


A small ruined structure near the river 
bank, about one-fourth of a mile above 
the “Palace,” is known as the “Temple 
of the Beau Relief.” Its most interest- 
ing feature was an altar-piece in stucco 
in moderately bold relief. Charnay 
states that the figure is entirely oblit- 
erated, but I found that a small portion 
remains and affords the opportunity of 
determining the nature and style of the 
work. The subject, as depicted by Wal- 
deck (Plate I), consists of a single fig- 
ure, nearly life-size, seated in a graceful 
pose on a cushioned throne which termi- 
nates at the right and left in tiger heads, 
the conventional, angular seat being sup- 
ported by two legs, modeled to represent 
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the feet of the animal. I consider it a 
piece of great good fortune to have had 
the opportunity of examining the remnant 
of this remarkable masterpiece, and take 
especial pleasure in testifying, so far as a 
study of the fragment will warrant, to 
the accuracy of the descriptions and 
drawings published by Waldeck. No 
part of the human figure remains save 
perhaps a bit of the right knee, and the 
tiger heads are nearly all gone; but, with 
an engraving of Waldeck’s drawing in 
my hand, I studied the remains of drapery 
and the modeling of the animal features 
of the chair with great minuteness, and 
found the drawing accurate save that the 
artist has not caught, or the engraver has 
failed to preserve, the full vigor of the 
work. The drapery is modeled in a 
masterly way, and the subtle lines of 
the foot and claws of the cat are forci- 
bly suggested. I must acknowledge hav- 
ing harbored a feeling of skepticism, 
awakened years ago, as to the truthful- 
ness of Waldeck’s drawing. I believed 
that the graceful pose of the body and 
limbs of the figure, the flowing yet vigor- 
ous plumes and drapery, and the refine- 
ment of the relievo modeling, were beyond 
the reach of native skill. While there is 
certainly some loss of native character 
and force, there is doubtless also a little 
over-refinement of drawing and _ finish, 
natural enough in the work of an accom- 
plished artist unaided by photography 
and possibly not deeply impressed with 
the importance of scientific accuracy. 
As a work of art this bas-relief would 
not suffer by comparison with representa- 
tive relief sculptures of Egypt, Baby- 
lonia, and the far East, and in balance of 
parts and grace of line has few rivals. 
The right hand of the figure is extended 
as if to call attention to the glyphic in- 
scription toward which the face is turned, 


while the left hand is raised, the index 
finger pointing upward. 

The imprint of portions of the figure 
still remains upon the wall, and the rem- 
nant as it stands affords an excellent 
opportunity for studying the technique 
of the worker in stucco. The roughly 
laid-up wall was covered somewhat evenly 
with plaster; then as the modeling ad- 
vanced, where the relief was high, bits of 
stone were set in, making a framework 
for the prominent features. Where 
strong projecting portions were to be 
added shallow pits were dug in the 
masonry as sockets for the projecting 
stones. Mortar was then carried over 
all, rough-shaping the form; perfection 
of modeling was made possible by employ- 
ing finer grained mixtures, and finish was 
given by polishing and painting. 

Lasna: What the worlds of art and 
science have lost by the failure of the 
conquerors of Yucatan properly to record 
its native culture and art is vividly 
suggested by the description given by 
Stephens of a temple at Labna, Yucatan, 
the crowning feature of which must 
have been a masterpiece indeed of 
stucco art. The enthusiastic words of 
Stephens, after having visited and de- 
scribed many of the wonders of the 
ancient civilization of Middle America, 
are worthy of repetition. Referring to 
his engraving, he says that it “repre- 
sents a pyramidal mound, holding aloft 
the most curious and_ extraordinary 
structure we had seen in the country. 
It put us on the alert the moment we saw 
it. We passed an entire day before it, 
and, in looking back upon our journey 
among ruined cities, no subject of greater 
interest presents itself to my mind. The 
mound is forty-five feet high. The 
steps had fallen; trees were growing out 
of the place where they stood, and we 
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FIG. 5. PRESENT STATE OF PRESERVATION OF STUCCO RELIEF EMBELLISHING A COLUMN 
OF THE “PALACE,” PALENQUE, AFTER THE LAPSE OF FIVE HUNDRED YEARS, 
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FIG. 6. OUTLINE, SOMEWHAT RESTORED, OF STUCCO RELIEF EMBELLISHING A PIER OF 
THE “ PALACE,” PALENQUE, STATE OF CHIAPAS, MEXICO. 
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FIG. 7. SKETCH SHOWING RELATION OF THE STUCCO EMBELLISHED PIERS TO THE BUILDINGS. 
“ PALACE,” PALENQUE, STATE OF CHIAPAS, MEXICO. 


reached the top by clinging to the 
branches; when these were cleared away, 
it was extremely difficult to ascend and 
descend. ; 

“Above the cornice of the building 
rises a gigantic perpendicular wall to the 
height of thirty feet, once ornamented 
from top to bottom, and from one side 
to the other, with colossal figures and 
other designs in stucco, now broken and 
in fragments, but still presenting a curi- 
ous and extraordinary appearance, such 
as the art of no other people ever pro- 
duced. Along the top, standing out on 
the wall, was a row of death’s heads; 
underneath were two lines of human 
figures in alto relievo (of which scattered 
arms and legs alone remain), the group- 


ing of which, so far as it could be made 
out, showed considerable proficiency in 
that most difficult department of the art 
of design. Over the centre doorway, 
constituting the principal ornament of 
the wall, was a colossal figure seated, of 
which only a large tippet and girdle, and 
some other detached portions, have been 
preserved. Conspicuous over the head 
of this principal figure is a large ball, with 
a human figure standing up beside it, 
touching it with his hands, and another 
below it with one knee on the ground, 
and one hand thrown up as if in the effort 
to support the ball, or in the apprehension 
of its falling upon him. In all our labours 
in that country we never studied so dili- 
gently to make out from the fragments 
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FIG. 8 SMALL TEMPLE WITH STUCCO EMBELLISHMENTS IN THE TROPICAL FOREST AT 
PALENQUE, STATE OF CHIAPAS, MEXICO. (MAUDSLAY.) FOREST TREES COVERED THE 
PYRAMID AND GREW TO LARGE SIZE FROM THE STUCCO ORNAMENTS OF THE ROOF. 
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MAYA GLYPHS. FIG. 9. 


SKETCH ILLUSTRATING THE CONSTRUCTION 


MAYA GLYPiS. 


OF STUCCO FIGURES; TEMPLE CREST, PALENQUE. 


the combinations and significance of these 
figures and ornaments. With 
the full blaze of a vertical sun upon it, 
the white stone glared with an intensity 
dazzling and painful to the eyes, and 
almost realizing the account by Bernal 
Diaz in the expedition to Mexico, of the 
arrival of the Spaniards at Cempoala: 
‘Our advanced guard having gone to the 
great square, the buildings of which had 
been lately whitewashed and plastered, 
in which art these people are very expert, 
one of our horsemen was so struck with 
the splendour of their appearance in the 
sun, that he came back at full speed to 
Cortez, to tell him that the walls of the 
houses were of silver.’ Its doom 


FIG. 10. STUCCO ORNAMENT EMBODYING GROTESQUE FACES AND THE LOTUS; 
MIDDLE FACE OBLITERATED. PIER FRONT, PALENQUE. 


is sealed. Human power cannot save 
it; but in its ruins it gave a grand idea 
of the scenes of barbaric magnificence 
which this country must have presented 
when all her cities were entire. The 
figures and ornaments on this wall were 
painted; the remains of bright colours 
are still visible, defying the action of the 
elements. If a solitary traveler from the 
Old World could by some strange accident 
have visited this aboriginal city when it 
was yet perfect, his account would have 
seemed more fanciful than any in Eastern 
story, and been considered a subject for 
the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.” 


United States National Museum. 
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THE SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES OF THE AMERICAN 


ACADEMY IN ROME 


BY EDWARD KENNARD RAND 


N the last day of the year 1912 
() the American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome ceased to exist 
as an independent organization. It be- 
came a part of thenew American Academy 
in Rome. The new institution comprises 
the School of Fine Arts and the School of 
Classical Studies. The President of the 
Academy is Mr. William Rutherford 
Mead; its American office is at 101 Park 
Avenue, New York City.* Professor Jesse 
Benedict Carter is director of the Acad- 
emy in Rome and, as before, is in charge 
of the School of Classical Studies. Mr. 
Gorham Phillips Stevens, an architect, 
formerly with McKim, Mead and White, 
and also formerly a Carnegie Fellow at 
the American School of Classical Studies 
in Athens, is director of the School of 
Fine Arts. Professor A. W. Van Buren, 
formerly librarian of the Classical School, 
has now that position in the Academy. 
The new Academy occupied as _ its 
quarters the Villa Aurelia on the Jani- 
culum, one of the most superb sites in 
Rome or in Italy, commanding a view of 
the city at its feet and the Campagna 
with its mountains in the distance. The 
ground is sacred with reminiscence of 
the ancient and the more recent past; 
the Aurelian wall runs through the estate 
and the house itself is built on the ruins 
of the Villa Savorelli, where Garibaldi 
made a desperate stand in the siege of 
1849. For housing the twenty-four fel- 
lows, the number expected when present 


plans can be carried out, the Villa Aurelia, 
even if extensively altered, would be 
inadequate. A larger building, therefore, 
is being erected on adjacent land; besides 
living rooms it will contain studios and 
the library. The Villa Aurelia will be 
used as an administrative building, as a 
lecture hall, as a place for exhibitions, 
and as a residence for the Director of the 
Academy. The Directors of the two 
Schools will occupy smaller villas on the 
grounds. In the garden of the Aurelia, 
students of the Academy will find a pleas- 
ant retreat, less extensive, less artfully 
natural than the grounds of the Villa 
Medici, which generations of French 
artists have held dear, and yet no less a 
work of beauty and a treasured source 
of inspiration. In 1912-13 the School 
of Classical Studies, despite the meta- 
morphosis which it underwent on the 
last day of the old year, pursued the same 
tenor of experience as heretofore. Pro- 
fessor Carter transferred his headquar- 
ters to the Villa Aurelia in March, but 
the School occupied, as it still occupies 
this year, the Villino Bonghi at 5 Via 
Vicenza. The new building, it is ex- 
pected, will be ready for use at the open- 
ing of the Academy in the autumn. 
When the whole plan can be carried out, 
the Classics and the Fine Arts will have 
an establishment of dignity, worthy to 
rank with the elaborate institutions which 
other nations either have already founded 
or plan shortly to found, in Rome. 


*The Secretary, Mr. C. Grant La Farge, will be glad to furnish pamphlets or reports containing further 


information about the Academy and its Schools. 


FIG. 1. 


FRANCIS DAVIS MILLET, LATE SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 
IN ROME; FIRST HEAD OF THE CONSOLIDATED ACADEMY. 
DROWNED ON THE TITANIC. 
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As for the future the outlook was never 
so bright for the School of Classical 
Studies. When a separate Director is 
appointed he will be relieved of many 
of the administrative and social duties 
which left insuficient time for the busi- 
ness of research before. Further, as the 
number of fellows increases, the scholarly 
output will increase. The School of 
Fine Arts has nine fellows in residence, 
winners of the Roman prize. The School 
of Classical Studies should have as many, 
and some of them, at least, should remain 
in the School for the same length of time, 
three years. At present two regular 
Fellowships are maintained; in addition, 
the two Fellows of the Archaeological 
Institute, one in Christian Archaeology, 
the other in Mediaeval and Renaissance 
Studies, are not infrequently resident in 
the School. For publishing the results of 
investigations undertaken by members 
of the School, there is urgent necessity 
of a special fund. Articles started in 
Rome have often in the past been diverted 
into other channels or have not been 
printed at all. The School needs, in the 
opinion of the present writer, not a new 
periodical, but adequate provision for 
issuing the work of its members promptly, 
and where plates or drawings’ are re- 
quired, elaborately. The appearance of 
a new series of “Papers of the School” 
would, by concentrating its scholarly 
activities, inspire to new achievement. 

Two important matters of adminis- 
tration are under discussion, both arising 
from the new conditions under which 
the School finds itself as a part of the 
new Academy. The membership of the 
old Academy has consisted entirely of its 
fellows and these have always been men. 
The Classical School has had beside its 
fellows and regular members a number 
of associate members, who, while not 


engaging in special research, have profited 
greatly by their connection with the 
School. Their influence has done much 
to vitalize the teaching of the classics in 
many a school and college of our country. 
A year of work in Rome is in itself an 
unforgettable inspiration, bound to in- 
fuse itself into the teacher’s methods 
and aims. Taking merely the Fellows 
in Classical Archaeology, no fewer than 
twenty of the entire number of twenty- 
six are holding today important college 
positions or appointments for research; 
the institutions represented are the uni- 
versities or colleges of Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Columbia, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, 
Missouri, Oberlin, Oxford (England), 
Princeton, Rome (American Academy), 
Swarthmore, Tufts, Union, Victoria 
(Toronto), Western Reserve, Williams, 
Wisconsin, Yale, and the Carnegie Insti- 
tution. A much longer list could be 
compiled from the other members of the 
School who are now established in second- 
ary schools or colleges throughout the 
country. Thus while the first business of 
the School is research, which must not be 
hampered by a multiplicity of aims, it 
has also an educational function, which 
makes the presence of well-qualified 
associate members valuable. 

Further, both regular and associate 
memberships in the School have been 
open to women, and women have held 
Fellowships. There has been no sug- 
gestion that women should no longer be 
admitted to the School, but unfortu- 
nately no provision can be made for 
lodging them in the new quarters on the 
Gianicolo, as there is, at present, no 
available building there. Living in Rome 
will be less commodious for women than 
for men, but not less so than it has been 
in the past. Both problems, that of 


associate membership and that of the 
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residential arrangements for women, need 
careful consideration from many points 
of view, but temporarily many of the 
difficulties will be solved if a plan for 
holding summer sessions of the School 
can be carried out. 

Large projects, like those outlined 
above, need money for their accomplish- 
ment. They are necessities and not 
mere visions of magnificence. When 
they can be carried out, the School will 
attain even greater distinction than 
before. To enable it to maintain its 
prestige, and increase it, in the eyes of 
its friendly rivals, the other national 
foundations in Rome, and to enlarge its 
active influence upon educational con- 
ditions in our own land, it is necessary 
that the complete plans of the Academy 
should be put into effect forthwith. 

Friends of the School may possibly 
entertain two fears as to its future. First, 
it may be thought that the School has 
surrendered its identity in combining 
with an institution devoted to the Fine 
Arts. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. The trustees who represent 
the Fine Arts, men of deep culture and 
broad sympathies, are quite as jealous 
of the cause of the Classics as of their 
own. In the program of courses there 
is no idea of altering in any essential 
aspect the classical training thus far 
given; Christian Archaeology and Medi- 
aeval and Renaissance Art have always 
been part of the work of the School, and, 
let us hope, will be fostered yet more 
effectively in the future. But least of 
all is it proposed to turn our School into 
another School of Fine Arts. Real unity 


between the institutions must be based 
on the recognition of their different aims. 
Their students will be profited by associa- 
tion with one another not because they 
are doing the same things but because 


As ina 
university graduate school, breadth of 
outlook will come from discussions in 


they are doing different things. 


walks or at table among those who are 
pursuing diverse intellectual interests. 
From this informal intercourse will come 
sympathetic appreciation and enlarged 
understanding. Even before the two 
schools have been topographically united 
in the new quarters, they have formed, 
helped by the inspiration of the two Di- 
rectors, a bond of cordial harmony. There 
is nothing to fear and much to gain from 
such an union. 

But, further, there may be apprehension 
lest the School, having severed its legal 
connection with the Archaeological Insti- 
tute of America, may isolate itself com- 
pletely from American scholarship. This, 
too, is a groundless fear. If there is one 
desire on the part of the trustees who 
represent the Classics, it is to keep in 
closest touch with the Institute and the 
American colleges, and to conform its 
own program to the best interests of 
American education. Before its union 
with the American Academy, the School 
in Rome, like those of Athens and Pales- 
tine, was indeed directly under the wing 
of the Institute. At present the bond 
between the School and the members of 
the Institute is of the following nature: 
The American Academy in Rome is 
governed by a Board of Trustees con- 
sisting of thirty members with the usual 
officers and an executive committee of 
fourteen. A sub-committee of the exec- 
utive committee consisting of four classi- 
cal members is in charge of the interests 
of the School of Classical Studies; it 
reports to the executive committee rec- 
ommendations on all matters pertaining 
to the conduct and management of the 
School of Classical Studies, especially as 
to its educational policy. It also nom- 
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inates to the executive committee nine 
persons who serve as a jury on classical 
fellowships. This jury conducts com- 
petitions for fellowships and determines 
the awards. It also makes recommenda- 
tions to the executive committee, through 
the committee on the School of Classical 
Studies, regarding matters of educational 
policy affecting the School. The classical 
jury, therefore, is the special organ of 
expression for ideas that any member 
of the Institute or any classical scholar 
may propose in regard to the School. 
Such suggestions transmitted by the 
jury to the committee on the School and 
the executive committee will be given 
most careful consideration. I cannot 
imagine that a plan pronounced by the 
jury to be harmful would ever be pro- 
posed to the trustees or that sweeping 


innovations would be initiated by the 
committee on the School without the 
knowledge of the jury. As the latter 
body is composed entirely of prominent 
members of the Institute or the American 
Philological Association, the ties between 
these organizations and the School are 
altogether as close as before, and may 
be made yet closer. Though the formal 
management is different, there is an 
even better chance for the spirit of codp- 
eration. The School of Classical Studies 
may be considered now as before the 
representative on Roman soil of the plans 
and standards of classical scholars and 
archaeologists here, and their scholarly 
support is not only officially and heartily 
invited, but is indispensable to the best 
life of the School under its new auspices. 
Harvard University. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE UNION OF THE SCHOOL WITH THE ACADEMY. 


“Briefly, it is a broadening and vitalizing of the work of both schools. It is not for 
narrow technical training that we send our youth to Rome; it is for the enlargement of their 
perceptions; for a vivid comprehension of the meaning and the beauty and the inspiration 
of what past generations of great men have given to the world; for the cultivation, in the 
true sense, of their talents. What they thus learn will be reflected in the quality of their 
work through all their later years. The greater the view that we can give them there, the 
more they can grasp of the inter-relation of all fine forms of human expression, the brighter 
and more enduring will be that reflection. For the artist, history gives life to what he sees 
of the past; for the student, art is the blood that flowed in the veins of those whose works he 
studies. The bringing together, in close communion and under enlightened guidance, of 
the flower of our young men in the callings which we nourish, is destined to exert an in- 
Jluence upon our refinement and accomplishment which we are not far-seeing enough fully 
to estimate. We can say though that it should mean a long step toward renewing, what 
our life of today has so sadly lost, the influence of that element for which no better name 
has ever been found than “The Humanities.” 


WM. RUTHERFORD MEAD. 
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THE VISITATION AT PISTOIA BY LUCA DELLA ROBBIA 


BY ALLAN MARQUAND 


N the church of S. Giovanni fuorci- 
vitas at Pistoia there has stood for 
nearly five hundred years a sculptural 

group, one of the most beautiful of the 
early Renaissance (Fig. 1). It repre- 
sents the congratulatory visit of S. Eliza- 
beth to the Virgin Mary, when the older 
woman hailed the younger with the words 
“Blessed art thou among women, and 
blessed is the fruit of thy womb,” and 
the younger breaks out into song “My 
soul doth magnify the Lord and my spirit 
hath rejoiced in God my Saviour.” This 
subject had been often represented in 
earlier art and was frequently portrayed 
in the paintings of the full Renaissance, 
but never with such direct simplicity and 
religious earnestness, with such apprecia- 
tion of the significance of the theme as in 
this terracotta statue in this old church 
at Pistoia. 

The object of this paper is not to call 
attention to a well known group, nor 
to arouse enthusiasm for its artistic 
beauty, but to consider and, if possible, 
to determine its authorship, in regard to 
which the historians of art are strangely 
disagreed. 

Owing to its position in a minor church 
of a minor city, it was not known to 
Vasari, and hence escaped attention on 
the part of historians who drew their in- 
spiration from his writings. Civic pride, 
however, at length asserted itself, and 
the group was attributed boldly to Fra 
Paolino da Pistoia. Fra Paolino is known 
to us as a mediocre painter who followed 
in the train of Fra Bartolommeo and 
Albertinelli, but who never produced any- 
thing that in inspiration could be even 
distantly classed with this group. Be- 


sides he was not born until 1490, a very 
inconvenient date, whether we consider 
the group as a product of the early or 
late fifteenth century. When Barbet 
de Jouy in 1855 published his Catalogue 
of the works of the Della Robbias, he 
felt that the Visitation at Pistoia must 
belong with the works of that school, but 
he went no farther than to indicate its 
attribution as doubtful. Dr. Bode was 
perhaps the first to give a positive attribu- 
tion. In his earlier writings he assigned it 
to Andrea della Robbia. However, since 
1894, when I published my reasons for 
attributing it to Luca della Robbia, Dr. 
Bode has persistently attributed it to him. 
After that time it is interesting to note 
how the German and English writers— 
Bode, Schubring, Doering-Dachau, Crutt- 
well, Balcarres, Waters—have inclined to 
regard Luca as its author, while French 
and Italian writers—Reymond, Michel, 
de Foville, Venturi—prefer the attribution 
to Andrea della Robbia. The decision of 
such a question of course implies famil- 
iarity with the works of Luca della Robbia 
on the one hand and of Andrea on the 
other. This is hardly the occasion to 
enumerate all the characteristic qualities 
of these two artists—but I may perhaps 
state some of the reasons which have 
been advanced in recent years to shake 
the attribution which I made twenty 
years ago and to which I still adhere. 
Marcel Reymond considers the group 
in sentiment too mild (trop molle) for 
Luca, and hence attributes it to Andrea. 
The force of this objection vanishes when 
we consider what kind of mollitude is 
found in Andrea’s works. His senti- 
ment is indeed tender, but invariably 
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FIG. 1. THE VISITATION. CHURCH OF GIOVANNI FUORCIVITAS. PISTOIA. 
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FIG. 3. MAIDENS PLAYING THE CITHARA. 


FROM THE CANTORIA MADE FOR FLORENCE 


CATHEDRAL. 


refined, delicate, conventional, and in his 
later moods even sentimental. There 
can be no question but that the lunette 
over a door opening on the loggia of the 
Hospital of S. Paolo, Florence, represent- 
ing the meeting of S. Francis and S. 
Domenic (Fig. 2) is properly attributed 
to Andrea della Robbia. It is also the 
closest analogue in all of Andrea’s works 
to the Pistoia Visitation. But how 
“mild” in comparison. The Pistoia 


Visitation is straightforward, simple, 
genuine; the S. Paolo Visitation, with 
the heads and hands unglazed and the 
polychromatic drapery, is an affected 
meeting of two monks who are conscious 
of their audience. 

Dr. Péleo Bacci, Director of the Ac- 
cademia in Florence, sees a resemblance 
between the Pistoia group, Albertinelli’s 
Visitation of 1503, and Ghirlandaio’s 
Visitation of 1491, now in the Louvre. 
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In this latter painting for the first time, 
according to Dr. Bacci, S. Elizabeth is 
represented on her knees. Hence the 
Pistoia group must be later than 1491. 
But if Dr. Bacci should look about in his 
own Museum he might soon discover the 
presses from S. Croce, where some fol- 
lower of Giotto had represented the Visi- 
tation with S. Elizabeth on her knees 
before the XV century began. 

Once again Professor Venturi takes up 
the case for Andrea della Robbia. He 
is convinced also that the type of the 
Pistoia Visitation could have occurred 
only toward the beginning of the XVI 
century. But the only definite compari- 
son that he makes with any of Andrea’s 
works is with the Incoronata in the Os- 
servanza at Siena, a work dating from 
about 1475. Andrea’s works of the 
period about 1500 are well known and 
quite different in type from that of the 
Pistoia Visitation. In fact if we should 
survey Andrea’s works in chronological 
order it would be with the earliest, not 
with the latest, that our group would 
have the closest affinity. Professor Ven- 
turi follows Marcel Reymond in seeing 
here a “mild” type of Virgin, but goes 
farther in stating that she has “a round 
head which never occurs in Luca’s 
Madonnas.” The head is rather oval 
than round. But Luca did not always 
make the heads of his Madonnas as 
oval as this. The most beautiful of all, 
the Madonna from the Via dell’ Agnolo, 
has a head more round than oval. It 
would be interesting to apply this cri- 
terion to Andrea’s Madonnas. How many 
of them have round heads? I imagine 
none at all, at least they are so rare 
as to justify the generalization that 


“round heads never occur in Andrea’s 
Madonnas.” 
The case for Luca may be briefly 


stated. The glaze of this group is heavy, 
not evenly fused, not white in color. It 
is evidently an early, experimental glaze. 
The general conception of the group is 
such as one might expect to find in the 
early rather than in the late XV century. 
Here there is little physical motion, but 
much spiritual expression. In the later 
Visitations there is more action and less 
spirituality. Such genuine simplicity as 
is found here could not have been in- 
spired by the aristocratic productions 
of a Ghirlandaio or the affectations of an 
Albertinelli. Some details like the simple 
head cloth, and the ruffle about the neck, 
occur in several of Luca’s early works, 
but in none of those of Andrea. The 
heavy draperies are Gothic in character, 
like those which the sculptors of 1430 to 
1440 were accustomed to carve. Even 
so casual a detail as the gray blue of the 
eyes is the color often used by Luca 
and which was seldom if ever employed by 
Andrea. Beside all this a document has 
been found which records the establish- 
ment of a foundation, dated October 11, 
1445, made by Monna Bice, widow of 
Jacopo di Neri de’ Fioravanti, for the 
purchase of sweet, clear oil so that day 
and night a Jamp might be kept burning 
before the figures of the Visitation of 
Mary and S. Elizabeth in the church of 
S. Giovanni fuorcivitas. 

Inasmuch as the closest analogies of 
this Virgin are with Luca della Robbia’s 
maidens on his Cantoria (1431-1438) 
(Fig. 3) and the S. Elizabeth breathes 
the same spirit as the kneeling Apostles 
in the lunette of the Ascension (1446) by 
Luca over the South sacristy door of the 
Florence Cathedral (Fig. 4), there can be 
no doubt that we have in this group a 
most characteristic early work by Luca 


della Robbia. 


Princeton University. 
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ANCIENT BABYLONIAN ANTIQUARIES 


BY ALBERT T. CLAY 


NUMBER of discoveries have 
been made in Babylonia in recent 
years to show that there were 

those in that ancient land who had the 
same appreciation of antiquities that 
people have at the present time. For ex- 


cubits until he was permitted to behold 
the stone of Naram-Sin, the son of Sargon, 
which during a period of 3200 years no 
king among his predecessors had seen. 
He then proceeds to tell how on a day 
appointed by the deity he covered up the 


FIG. 1. INSCRIPTION OF NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 605 TO 561 B.C. 


ample, at Nippur Haynes found a pot- 
tery jar that contained seven inscriptions 
which belonged to different epochs. 
Nabonidus, the father of Biblical 
Belshazzar, in the account of his rebuild- 
ing of the temple Ebarra at Sippar, tells 
how in searching for the temennu, or 
foundation stone, he dug down eighteen 


stone with al] kinds of precious things, 
and upon which he raised his brick work, 
“not an inch inward or outward.” 

This stone was architecturally and relig- 
iously the important feature of the build- 
ing. In the completeness of the king’s 
account of his restoration of the temple, 
it seemed important that he should 
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FIG. 2. 


have knowledge of its existence and its 
position. When originally set in place 
it doubtless was near the level of the 
ground, but after several millenniums 
so much débris had accumulated, above 
which the walls were from time to time 
raised, that in the Neo-Babylonian period 
the temennu of these old temples was far 
beneath the surface. 

In a number of sites inscribed stones 
of the early period have been found which 
had depressions in the centre alongside 
of which was an inscription. These stones 


INSCRIPTION OF NARAM-SIN. 


have been called gate or door sockets. 
It seems impossible that some of these 
were used for that purpose, for as a 
matter of fact the depression in some 
is so shallow, that a post, upon which 
the gate or door swung, would scarcely 
remain in it. Naturally it is not impos- 
sible that some were dedicated as votive 
offerings to the deity. This, however, is 
the character of not a few of the inscribed 
objects that have been found in the 
temples belonging to the early rulers. 
Recently there were found by the 
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FIG. 3. CLAY IMPRESSION OF AN INSCRIPTION OF SHARGANI-SHAR-ALI 
WHO LIVED IN THE FOURTH MILLENNIUM B.C. 


Arabs, through illicit diggings, at a site 
called Wana-Sedoum, a number of clay 
cylinders, averaging about eleven inches 
high, which had been inscribed for 
Nebuchadnezzar, who ruled from 605 
to 561 B.C. Usually several duplicates 
of the same inscription have been found 
in these ancient buildings; but for some 
unknown reason it appears that the 
scribe made several additional copies of 
this inscription, a beautifully preserved 
specimen of which is now deposited in 
the Yale Babylonian Collection. (Fig. 1). 

Nebuchadnezzar was perhaps the great- 
est builder known in history. The evi- 
dences of his numerous operations are 
abundant even at the present time. In 
this inscription we learn of the different 
buildings he restored or erected, among 
which is Etemenanki, the Tower of 
Babel, well known from the Old Testa- 
ment. At the close of his inscription 
he records his operations at Marad, where 
he restored the temple of the god Lugal- 


Marada. It reads as follows: “At that 
time for Lugal-Marada, my lord, his 
temple in Marad, which from remote 
days its old foundation stone no previous 
king had seen, its old foundation stone I 
sought for, I beheld, and upon the founda- 
tion stone of Naram-Sin, king, my ancient 
ancestor, I laid its foundation. An 
inscription with my name I made, and 
placed in the midst of it.” This is 
followed by a prayer to Lugal-Marada. 
The place where the cylinder was 
discovered, as mentioned above, was 
Wana-Sedoum, or Wannet es-Sa‘dfin, as 
given on Kiepert’s map, a site on the 
Euphrates almost due west of Nippur, 
not far from the modern town of Daghara. 
More recently an inscribed stone was 
secured for the Yale Babylonian Collec- 
tion, which the Arabs, who found it, 
with two other similarly inscribed objects, 
said came from the same site where the 
cylinders had been found. The stone, 
however, was written in a period between 
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FIG, 4. THE ARCHAEOLOGIST’S DESCRIPTION WRITTEN ON THE REVERSE OF 
THE CLAY IMPRESSION MADE ABOUT 550 B.C. 


two and three thousand years earlier 
than Nebuchadnezzar; and belonged to 
the same king he referred to in his cylin- 
der, namely, Naram-Sin. The translation 
is as follows: “‘Naram-Sin, the mighty 
king of the four quarters, the subduer 
of nine armies in one year; when those 
armies were overcome, three of their kings 
he bound and led captive before Enlil, 
in that day Libet-ili, his son, patesi of 
Marad, built the temple of Lugal-Marada 
in Marad. Whoever removes this in- 
scribed stone may the gods Shamash and 
Lugal-Marada tear out his estate, and 
exterminate his seed.” (Fig. 2). 

The stone proves to be one of the 
foundation stones which Nebuchadnez- 
zar informs us he saw in restoring the 
temple at Marad. It shows that the 
site Wana-Sedoum represents the ancient 
Marad, which has hitherto been sought 
in vain; for, as mentioned, both the 
cylinder and the stone came from that 


site. It also names for us another son of 
this famous ruler, namely Libet-ili. 

A few years ago the Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania secured by 
purchase an inscribed object in terra- 
cotta which proves to be of unique inter- 
est in this connection as showing the 
work of another antiquary. Its proven- 
ance is unknown. On one side there is 
an archaic inscription written in reversed 
order as if it were a stamp. On the other 
side of the object is an inscription in the 
Neo-Babylonian script, which belonged 
to a period several thousand years later. 
On further study the later inscription 
shows that it is descriptive of the earlier. 
In short, the obverse is really an impres- 
sion or squeeze of an ancient inscription, 
and the reverse is the legend of it. The 
obverse reads (Fig. 3): 


Shar-ga-ni-shar-ali, the mighty king 
of the subjects of the god Enlil. 


: 
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The reverse reads (Fig. 4): 


A baked brick squeeze of a diorite stone 

from an exposed(?) vault(?) 

which in the palace vault(?) 

of king Naram-Sin, in the city Accad, 

Nabu-zer-lishir, the scribe saw.* 

Here is the work of an ancient anti- 
quary, perhaps of the royal staff of 
Nabonidus, for there was a scribe bearing 
that name who lived during his reign. 
In excavating or reconstructing some 
ancient building in the old capital of 
Sargon and Naram-Sin, namely Accad, 
which was one of the four cities compris- 
ing Nimrod’s kingdom (Genesis 10:10), 
this scribe, Nabu-zer-lishir, saw an in- 


scribed diorite stone, and took an impres- 
sion of the inscription. This accounts 
for its being in reverse order, and the 
writing raised instead of being incised. 
Then on the back of this clay squeeze, 
before he baked it, he made a record of 
what it was, and the place where he saw 
the stone. No indication of the char- 
acter of the stone is given. The circular 
form of the inscription on a flat surface, 
however, suggests the idea that it was 
a socket or foundation stone, for a num- 
ber of such objects with the inscription 
in this manner have been found, belong- 
ing to this era. 


Yale University. 


*5ee Clay, The Museum Journal, University of Pennsylvania, Vol. viii, No. 2, pp. 23 ff. 


“T firmly believe that the one great hope for classical learning and education lies in the 
interest which the unlearned public may be brought to feel in ancient life and thought. 
We have just lost the veteran French scholar who did more perhaps to create and maintain 
such an interest than any man of his time; and I gladly here acknowledge that it was Bois- 
sier’s Ciceron et ses amis that in my younger days made me first feel the reality of life 
and character in an age of which I then hardly knew anything but the perplexing political 


history.” 


W. WARDE FOWLER. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT VROKASTRO, CRETE, IN 1912 


BY EDITH H. HALL 


Crete has attracted the attention 

not only of the political but also of 
the archaeological world. In two recent 
wars men have laid down their lives that 
its long cherished ideal of union with 
Greece might be realized, and in numer- 
ous peaceful campaigns carried on with 
the spade instead of with the sword, the 
scholars of England, Italy, and America 
have wrested from its soil the secrets it 
has guarded so well for four thousand 
years. The results of these researches are 
now familiar to all students of the past. 
It has been shown that the island of 
Crete during the third and second mil- 
leniums B. C. was the center of a civiliza- 
tion which, as regards both its antiquity 
and its artistic and scientific achieve- 
ments, rivalled the great civilizations of 
the Nile and the Euphrates valleys. The 
palaces of the lords of this era have been 
unearthed and have been shown to consist 
of vast mazes of store- and work-rooms, of 
shrines, domestic apartments, bath-rooms 


| Ee the last ten years the island of 


and winding corridors, all grouped around 


large courts open to the sky. In arrange- 
ment they present some analogies to 
Babylonian palaces. Smaller houses have 
also been unearthed, and from their 
remains, as well as from painted repre- 
sentations of houses, a very good idea of 
domestic architecture has been obtained. 

In all of these discoveries America 
has played a praiseworthy part. In 
the eastern end of the island, on the 
narrow isthmus of Hierapetra, as many 
as four town-sites and three cemeteries 


have been exploited, largely through the 
efforts of Mrs. C. H. Hawes and Mr. R. 
B. Seager working under the auspices of 
the University Museum of Philadelphia. 
As a result of their explorations, a very 
good collection of Cretan antiquities has 
been obtained for this museum. 

When in 1910 the last of these sites 
had been finished, the question arose as 
to whether it was advisable to continue 
to dig in Crete or to call the archaeo- 
logical exploration of the island, for the 
present,complete. After considerable de- 
bate it seemed wise to follow the advice 
of a veteran Scotch archaeologist, and 
to turn our attention to another Cretan 
site but dating from the later geometric 
period. “Geometric” is a term applied 
first to the art and then to the civilization 
which flourished in Greek lands just at 
the end of the bronze-age and at the 
beginning of the iron-age, about 1000 
B. C. Such a site was close at hand, 
but, in contrast with the earlier sites, 
which were usually situated on a low- 
lying plain near a little toy harbor, it 
was located on a lofty mountain called 
Vrokastro, where our ponies could make 
their way only with the greatest difficulty. 
On a small plateau between two crags of 
this mountain, there was found a level 
spot large enough to pitch a tent, and 
here we camped for three weeks, while 
a trial was made of the site to learn 
whether there was sufficient depth of 
soil to contain undisturbed deposits of 
antiquities, and whether the town had 
been thoroughly cleared out before it 
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had been deserted. My faithful work- 
men encamped on a neighboring peak 
with no other shelter than such bush-huts 
as they could improvise for themselves 
and no other food than black bread and 
olive oil, with an occasional mess of beans 
or some other delicacy. The results of 
this brief season were such as to warrant 
further exploration; a longer campaign 
was accordingly planned for 1912. 

We reached Crete the first of April, but 
the rainy season had not yet ended and 
we must needs wait nearly a month before 
the weather was sufficiently settled to 
permit camping out on a mountain. In 
the meantime we dug stray tombs in the 


tance from the summit of the mountain 
where the excavation was to be made. 
There was here a small stone hut which 
we leased for two months at the reason- 
able price of ten francs. This was to 
serve as kitchen and dining-room. The 
tents, one for my friend, Miss Rowland, 
and one for myself, were pitched a short 
distance away. We came to feel very 
much attached to this camp before the 
season was over. Here on starry even- 
ings we sat for a brief hour of peace after 
a long hot day of work, watching the 
shimmering reflection of the heavens in 
the sea far down below us. Here we 
received the women of the neighboring 


FIG, 2. 


neighborhood of the village of Kavousi, 
one of which, a cave tomb, yielded a 
hoard of early bronze-age objects in- 
cluding a beautiful light bowl of veined 
marble. 

On May first we decided that further 
postponement was useless, and in spite 
of a south wind which was blowing with 
such force that it nearly tore us from our 
ponies as we rounded the rocky head- 


lands on our road, we nevertheless 
succeeded in reaching with all our 
outfit the mountain-side which was 


to be our home for the next two months. 
For our camping-place we chose a level 
spot near a well of water and some dis- 


*BOWL OF LATER GEOMETRIC STYLE. NOTE THE SWASTIKA. 


villages who were never tired of coming 
to inspect our tents and to wonder at 
the marvel of our camp-beds. Here we 
washed and packed the pottery and here 
on a few memorable occasions we enter- 
tained archaeologists who had come to 
watch our excavations. 

I set the men to work the first day at 
clearing a space on the north face of the 
mountain where it seemed probable that 
housewalls might be found in a good state 
of preservation. It was highly desirable, 
however, that tombs as well as house- 
walls should be located, Accordingly one 
of our old and trusted workmen was sent 
to try a spot which had attracted my 


*After University of Pennsylvania, the Museum, Anthropological Publications, III, 3, Pl. XXVI. 
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attention in 1910, but which could not 
then be investigated, inasmuch as_ it 
lay directly beneath one of the guy-ropes 
of my tent. By great good luck this 
pile of stones proved to mark the site 
of a large chamber-tomb, which alone 
yielded no fewer than fifty vases besides 
a number of fibulae or safety-pins, and a 
collection of bronze and iron implements. 
Two “finds” were of particular interest: 


very dull after this tomb, but we per- 
severed until a respectable group of 
houses had been cleared, and then turned 
the men loose on a hunt for more tombs, 
offering a reward of eighty francs to the 
man who should find the first tomb. 
They started out in high spirits but by 
noon of the first day their ardor was 
already dampened. By dint of constant 
spurring, however, we found at the end 


FIG, 3. *JAR OF EARLIER GEOMETRIC STYLE. 


one a bronze tripod of the same Cypriote 
workmanship which, according to the 
best scholars, produced the bronze para- 
phernalia furnished by Hiram of Tyre for 
King Solomon’s temple; the other a 
quantity of faience beads and seals made 
in imitation of contemporary Egyptian 
faience, of the XX—XXII dynasties. Our 
tomb was thereby dated to ca. 1000- 
850 B. C. 

The excavation of houses empty of 
nearly everything save potsherds seemed 


of a few days several more chamber- 
tombs which proved, unluckily, to contain 
a much scantier array of pottery and 
bronzes. One of them, indeed, yielded 
only three small vases, although the tomb 
contained no fewer than twenty-four 
skeletons. But the search was continued. 
Every morning at six the men scattered 
over the wild and rocky moors, sinking a 
trial trench here and there where they 
detected or thought they detected signs 
of promise. I followed them about on 


*After University of Pennsylvania, the Museum, Anthropoiogical Publications, III, 3, Pl. XXX. 
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my pony ordering them away from places 
which, it was only too apparent, they had 
chosen because of the cool shade, and 
suggesting to them other sites for their 
activities. When the last week of June 
had ended and we had exhausted our 
grant of money, we had to our credit 
seven chamber-tombs, one burial in a 
cave, two in jars, and nine bone-enclos- 
ures, a type of burial quite new to this 
period and consisting of small shallow 
rooms, either single or in rows, containing 
the ashes of the dead together with 
their burial outfits. We found altogether 
about two hundred painted vases and a 
considerable collection of bronzes, some of 
which, it is to be hoped, will throw light 
on the problems of chronology and eth- 
nology connected with this transition 
period when the Homeric bards were 


singing the lays of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. A full account of these dis- 
coveries has recently been published in 
the Anthropological Publications of the 
University of Pennsylvania Museum. 

One more incident of this season’s 
work should be noted. At the foot of 
the mountain, on a little promontory 
extending into the Mediterranean, was 
located a bronze-age settlement dating 
from the best period of Cretan ait. A 
trial excavation was conducted here for 
a week and, in spite of the fact that the 
Romans had built a town above the 
earlier settlement, some unusually fine 
and well preserved specimens of Cretan 
pottery were recovered. This is a site 
which may well repay continued explora- 
tion in the future. 

University of Pennsylvania Museum. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL PERPLEXITIES 


BY CHARLES T. CURRELLY 


of archaeology, great use has been 

made of the geological method of 
studying stratification. In fact, the old- 
est periods of archaeology dovetail so 
closely into the more recent periods of 
geology, that it is difficult to say when 
geology leaves off and archaeology begins. 

The method of determining the age 
of anything from the position in which it 
was found has, however, to be guarded 
with very great care. Whereas, in solid 
rocks, the fossils which are found at the 
top may with certainty be placed later 
than those at the bottom, it is a very 
different matter when one is dealing with 
gravel-beds, mud-banks, or soft earth or 
sand. Many flint implements have been 
washed in and out of half a dozen gravels, 
and one frequently finds implements, 
which are evidently of the most recent 
period, at the bottom of a gravel-pit, and 
those which may be twenty thousand 
years earlier at the top. 

This perplexity, which is so well known in 
connection with palaeolithic implements, 
is also true in cases where one would hope 
to find everything of one date. For in- 
stance, the objects in the Treasury of 
Saint Mark in Venice, which were cap- 
tured by the Crusaders from the churches 
of Constantinople, might be expected to 
give us an accurate picture of Ecclesiasti- 
cal Art from the VIII Century to the time 
of their capture. But if this were taken as 
a standard of the workmanship of Con- 
stantinople during that period, it would 
lead to grave mistakes, as many of the 
vessels were taken to Constantinople and 
sold as rare works of ancient art in the 
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early centuries of the Christian Era, 
having been made during the early dy- 
nasties of Ancient Egypt, over three 
thousand years before. In this way we 
should be mixing Byzantine and early 
Egyptian things, and giving them all the 
name of “ Works of the Byzantine Crafts- 
men.” Again, in a Mycenean tomb of 
Greece, a pre-dynastic Egyptian vase was 
found. This had probably been sold in 
Greece during the latter part of the second 
Millenium B. C., as an object of rarity and 
interest. To a large extent the archae- 
ologist has accepted a group of objects 
found in the same tomb as contemporary, 
and in the majority of cases there is no 
doubt that he is right, but it is dangerous 
to accept the evidence of single tombs, 
as we have seen in this instance. 
Tomb-robbing was a moderately im- 
portant industry during the times when 
objects of value were buried with the 
dead, and the tomb that escaped the 
plunderer owes its safety either to some 
curious accident, or to great ingenuity 
on the part of the builder. The tomb- 
robber probably sold all that he could, 
and with childish glee broke up what he 
could not use. Thirty years ago, in certain 
districts of Syria, when the peasants had 
not much to do, they amused themselves 
by digging open tombs of the Roman 
period, taking out the beautiful glass 
wine-cups and vases, and finding enough 
pleasure to repay them for their labor 
in the joy of smashing them to pieces, 
while they said “Curse the man who 
made you!” 
In the illustrations we have two Irish 
swords of the Bronze Age (about 1500 
37 
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IRISH_SWORDS OF THE BRONZE AGE. 


B. C.); the handles, however, were 
made in the year 1798 A. D. These 
swords had been found by, and were in 
the possession of, peasants who took part 
in the Irish rebellion. As they were very 
poor, they went to war with whatever 
weapons they could get; one of them was 
only able to fit a rough hide handle to his 
bronze sword, but the other was able to 
have a bone handle made, and also a 
moderately good sheath. These inter- 
esting examples are but two of innumer- 
able ones that must have existed, though 
it is probably rare to find the two parts of 
an object three thousand five hundred 
years apart in date. At all times the poor 
man has bad to use what he could get, 


so that things of different periods may 
be mixed together from two causes— 
either from important things obtained by 
robbing tombs, being sold and re-buried 
with later men as some of their favourite 
possessions, or from the use by the poor 
man of objects which he adapted to his 
needs at a later time. 

Another class of object which is apt to 
be misleading is the small, heavy object 
like a coin. These in certain kinds of 
soil may sink to a much lower level than 
the one to which they really belong. Of 
course, the method of checking off these 
difficulties is to accumulate enough evi- 
dence to see whether similar groups occur 
together in other tombs or in other layers. 


Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology. 
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MODERN MASTERPIECES OF CLASSICAL ARCHITECTURE 
I. THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL (WASHINGTON) 


E give our readers an illustration 

\ \ of the latest model of the Lin- 

coln Memorial as approved by 

the National Fine Arts Commission, to 

be erected in Washington where the Mall 

and the Potomac meet, for which Con- 

gress appropriated $2,000,000, in Feb- 

ruary, 1913. The architect, Henry 

Bacon of New York, gives the following 
description of the monument: 

“T propose that the Memorial to Lin- 
coln take the form of a monument sym- 
bolizing the Union of the United States 
of America, inclosing in the walls of its 
sanctuary three memorials to the man 
himself—one a statue of heroic size ex- 
pressing his humane personality, the 
other memorials of his two great speeches, 
one of the Gettysburg speech, the other 
of the second inaugural address, each 
with attendant sculpture and painting 
telling in allegory of his splendid qualities 
evident in those speeches. 

“By means of terraces the ground at 
the site of the Lincoln Memorial will be 
raised until the same level is obtained as 
the ground at the base of the Washington 
Monument. First a circular terrace, 
1,000 feet in diameter, is raised 11 feet 
above the present grade. On its outer 
edge will be planted four concentric rows 
of trees, leaving a plateau in the center'750 
feet in diameter, which is 4 feet greater 
than the length of the Capitol. In the 
center of this plateau, surrounded by a wide 
roadway and walks, will rise a terrace 16 
feet high and 500 feet in diameter, making 
a total elevation of grade 27 feet above the 
present grade. On this rises the Memorial 
to Lincoln, a monument representing 
the Union he saved by his extraordi- 


nary gifts and powers and to which his 
devotion was supreme. 

“On a granite rectangular base is 
placed a series of plinths or steps, 13 in 
number, typifying the 13 original states. 
The top step supports on its outer edge 
a Greek Doric colonnade of 36 columns, 
symbolizing the Union of 1865, each col- 
umn representing a state existing at the 
time of Lincoln’s death. This colonnade 
of the Union surrounds the wall of the 
Memorial Hall, which rises through and 
above it, and at the top of the wall is a 
decoration, supported at intervals by 
eagles, of 48 memorial festoons, one for 
each state in the Union to-day. The 
above three features of the exterior de- 
sign represent the Union as originally 
formed, as it was at the triumph of Lin- 
coln’s life and as it is when we plan to 
erect a monument to his memory. These 
cumulative symbols house as their ker- 
nel the memorials of Lincoln’s great 
qualities, which must be so portrayed to 
mankind that devotion, integrity, charity, 
patience, intelligence, and humaneness 
will find incentive to growth, and by com- 
templation of a monument to his memory 
and to the Union the just pride that 
citizens of the United States have in 
their country will be supplemented by 
increasing gratitude to Abraham Lin- 
coln for saving it to them and to their 
children.” 

The Lincoln Memorial Commission 
has completed the contracts for the 
Memorial and work on the site has begun. 

This is the first of a series of MopERN 
MAsTERPIECES OF CLASSICAL ARCHI- 
TECTURE we shall present from time to 


time. 
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CURRENT NEWS AND NOTES* 


Restoration of the Propylaea of 
the Acropolis. Since the completion 
of the repairs and partial restoration of 
the Parthenon and Erechtheum the 
Greek Government has been engaged 
the last few years in work on the Propy- 
laea, the magnificent marble gateway 
to the Acropolis planned and_ built 
under the administration of Pericles. 
During the Turkish dominion this build- 
ing was converted into a fortress and 
partially destroyed by the explosion 
of a powder magazine in 1645. 

During the present work the columns 
of the inner (eastern) portico have 
been to some extent rebuilt and the 
architrave replaced upon them. Work 
has also been done on the columns of 
the western portico, and a portion of 
the marble ceiling has been rebuilt. 
Students of our American School at 
Athens have taken advantage of the 
opportunity offered by these opera- 
tions and have made a careful study 
which has resulted in interesting dis- 
coveries as to the architecture of the 
Propylaea. 

Excavations in the Ceramicus Cem- 
etery. In connection with and _ fol- 
lowing the investigation of the wall of 
Themistocles and the cemetery outside 
the Dipylon Gate at Athens, excavation 
has been carried on which has changed 
considerably the appearance of this 
place and restored to us more nearly 
its aspect in ancient times. Along the 
main street westward from the monu- 
ment of the young knight, Dexileos, 
the original level has been reached and 
we now see the monuments and the 
walls surrounding the family lots ris- 


ing high above us. Retaining walls 
have been built about the three monu- 
ments of different styles which stand 
close together on the north side of the 
way. Behind the beautiful stele of 
Demetria and Pamphile several stone 
sarcophagi have been found and a num- 
ber of graves opened in other spots, 
adding to our knowledge of the burial 
customs of the old Athenians. The 
cemetery is now conveniently reached by 
one of the new electric car lines. 
Temples Uncovered at Corfu. Dur- 
ing the last three years, two temples 
have been excavated by the Greek 
Government under the supervision of 
Dr. Dérpfeld and with the assistance, 
in both the French and English senses 
of the word, of His Imperial Majesty, 
the German Emperor, who takes his 
vacations at the Achilleion, the beauti- 
ful villa formerly owned by the late 
Empress Elizabeth of Austria. In 
the spring of 1911 in the district called 
Palaiopolis, the site of ancient Cor- 
cyra, not far from the old harbor, was 
found an interesting altar in good 
preservation, ornamented with a Doric 
triglyph frieze like that on the Agora 
Fountain at Corinth, excavated by the 
American School in 1900. When the 
fact is recalled that Coreyra was a 
colony of Corinth, it is interesting to 
speculate on a possible connection be- 
tween these two examples of a rare 
feature in architecture. Leading from 
this altar westward is a paved road- 
way and near its end were found parts 
of the foundations of a Doric temple, 
perhaps that of Poseidon, one or two 
archaic Dorie capitals, and a_ large 


*The illustrations accompanying the Greek notes are from photographs made by the author, Arthur 


Stoddard Cooley. 
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Medusa and other fragments from 
a probable pediment group. The sculp- 
tures are now in a new museum erected 
not far away and close to the old tomb 
of Menecrates. Unfortunately, the fine 
trees formerly shading this tomb have 
been cut down and it now stands ex- 
posed to the sun in a corner of the 
yard of the museum. 

Recently, in the grounds of Mon 
Repos, the villa of King George of 
Greece, about two miles south of the 
town of Corfu, a little temple also of 
the Doric order, discovered in 1822, 
was fully excavated and was partially 
restored by the German Emperor. It 
has a beautiful situation on a little 
shelf about 100 feet above the sea, on 
the east coast of the island, surrounded 
by olive groves, while near by is a 
sacred spring. The temple probably 
dates from Hellenistic times and may 
have been sacred to the Nymphs of 
There were six columns 


this spring. 
on the ends and apparently eight on 


the sides. A number of the columns 
have been re-erected. A considerable 
portion of the cella wall and of one 
pediment remains. Visitors are con- 
ducted from the royal villa through the 
olive groves of the park, a distance of 
about a mile. 

Liscoveries at Paestum. The Ital- 
ians are continuing work at Paestum 
near the familiar Doric temples. Some 
years ago to the west of the temples 
about an eighth of a mile of an ancient 
street was uncovered. This is perhaps 
twelve feet wide and is paved with 
great blocks of lava like the streets of 
Pompeii. Curbstones of considerable 
height and sidewalks may be seen. 
In front of both the temple of Posei- 
don and the “Basilica” the ancient 
altars are now fully revealed, as well 


as the semicircular steps before each of 
the temples. A little to the north, in 
the southwest angle of the crossroads, 
a Roman gymnasium is being uncovered. 
Remains of a portico on the north, 
marble pavements and fountain basins, 
and a little theatre or odeum like that in 
the gymnasium at Epidaurus, are among 
the most interesting features already to 
be seen. 

Tombs at Pompeii. The tombs 
outside the Herculaneum Gate of Pom- 
peii, the so-called “Street of Tombs,” 
have long been familiar to visitors and 
afford an interesting study of the va- 
rious forms of mortuary architecture 
employed by the ancient inhabitants. 
Some have also seen the exedra-like 
tombs outside the Stabian Gate on 
the south side of Pompeii, while with 
the excavation of the Nola Gate on the 
east and the making of the new en- 
trance there from the station of the 
electric railway there have been re- 
vealed several more tombs. About 
three years ago, outside the Vesuvius 
Gate on the north, some of the most 
notable funeral monuments were un- 
earthed. Among these were buildings 
with enclosing walls entered by small 
doors and containing chambers with 
niches for the funeral urns. The fres- 
coes on the walls were well preserved 
and have been protected by glass roofs. 

Archaeological Notes From Italy. On 
the first day of January, 1889, Com- 
mendatore Boni, who has charge of the 
excavations in Rome, discovered in the 
Roman Forum the famous Black Stone 
with which were connected some of the 
early traditions of Rome. On the first 
day of January, 1914, Commendatore 
Boni sank a shaft on the Palatine hill, 
and discovered what he claims to be the 
mundus. This was the center of the 
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primitive city on the Palatine hill, a spot 
sacred to the dread gods of the under 
world. If this identification is accepted 
by archaeological authorities, Commen- 
datore Boni will have brought to light 
another important monument of ancient 
Rome. 

Outside of Rome, the most important 
excavations going on in Italy are at Ostia 
and in the nearby neighborhood. As the 
streets have been cleared, there have come 
to light shops, small temples, a fountain, 
the offices of the commercial companies 
which imported grain from Africa, and 
many private houses. The houses are of 
quite a different ground plan from those 
at Pompeii, and their wall paintings show 
a greater understanding of perspective 
than do the paintings at Pompeii. Of 
historical interest has been the examina- 
tion of the stratification of the subsoil 
of Ostia; the conclusion has been reached 
that Ostia was not in existence before the 
third century B. C., at all events on its 
present site. ‘Tradition as given in Ro- 
man history held that Ostia was Rome’s 
earliest colony. 

There have been many interesting finds 
made near Ostia on the crown properties. 
The King of Italy is recognized as an 
authority on numismatics, and now 
Queen Elena is becoming an enthusiastic 
archaeologist. It is rumored that she is 
engaged in writing a book on the archae- 
ological finds which have come to light 
under her direction. R. V. D. M. 

Indian Pottery. The Wyoming His- 
torical and Geological Society of Wilkes- 
barre, Pa., has published in Volume 
XIII of its Proceedings, and also in 
separate form, a well-illustrated bro- 
chure of 101 pages on “A Study of 
North Appalachian Indian Pottery,” 
by Christopher Wren. The memoir is 
introduced with a brief account of the 


potteries of Palissy and Wedgwood, 
followed by a “ Chronology of Pottery 
and China Making in Europe.” A 
description of the Appalachian region 
of Pennsylvania is given, and a general 
account of the principal features of 
the aboriginal pottery of the area, 
including materials used, form, method 
of manufacture, size, thickness, decora- 
tion, uses, and age. The greater part 
of the work is devoted to descriptions 
of the plates illustrating earthenware 
objects, which afford an adequate con- 
ception of the character of aboriginal 
pottery from the area treated. 
Excavations at Quirigua. The School 
of American Archaeology has been en- 
gaged since February in its fourth 
season’s work at Quirigua. The discov- 
ery has recently been announced of a 
heretofore undescribed monument in 
the Montagua valley, the first to be 
discovered in that region since Mauds- 
ley’s time. The monument is an in- 
scribed stela or pillar, seven feet high 
by four feet wide by three and one half 
feet thick. It has three faces covered 
with hieroglyphic inscriptions. Upon 
the south side is a sculptured figure 
badly weathered. The style of glyph 
sculptures is that of the oldest monu- 
ments at Quirigua. In our next issue 
we shall present a more detailed de- 
scription of the stela, with illustrations. 
The School of American Archaeology 
announces two field expeditions for the 
month of August, 1914. During the 
first half of August, the excavations 
at the ruins of Quarai, New Mexico, 
begun last summer, will be resumed. 
A camping excursion will start from 
Santa Fé the middle of August, visit 
the important cliff ruins of the Pajarito 
Plateau, and cross the Jemez Moun- 
tains through the Valle Grande to the 
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Jemez Hot Springs. Excavations will 
be conducted at Amoxiumqua, west of 
Jemez Canyon, and the ruins of the 
Jemez plateau and mountains will be 
explored. For full particulars address 
the Secretary of the School of American 
Archaeology, Santa Fé, New Mexico. 
Quarai was one of the early New 
Mexico Franciscan Missions having been 
founded in 1629. It was abandoned be- 
fore 1675 because of the incessant 
Apache raids. It was inhabited for 
centuries by a people known asthe Tigua, 
and its excavation is of especial impor- 
tance because of the light it will throw 
on the first impact of Spanish civiliza- 
tion upon the primitive American life 
of this.region. During September, 1913, 
a sketch plan of the ruins and fortifica- 
tions made. The Pueblo town 
consisted of several rectangular courts 
surrounded by terraced buildings. A 
number of circular kivas were found in 
the courts. The excavation of the prin- 
cipal burial mound was begun and thir- 
teen skeletons were uncovered which will 
be sent to the National Museum for 
scientific study. Some choice bits of 
pottery, chiefly glazed ware, were found. 
The foundations of the ecclesiastical 
buildings show how extensive were the 
activities of the at this 
early period. The walls and fortifica- 
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tions are very elaborate and give the 
impression that they were probably 
built by the Indians under the super- 
vision of the Spaniards. 

Plunder of Antiquities in China. 
The Asiatic Institute has recently cir- 
culated a monograph of the China Monu- 
ments Society on the “Plunder and De- 
struction of Antiquities in China,” in 
which attention is called to the wide- 
spread pillaging of temples and_ the 
sacred places of the dead, and the plun- 
dering of sculptures and other antiquities 
native to China in the interest of foreign 
dealers and museums. This depreda- 
tion in the field of antiquities is to be 
deplored. The proposed American 
School of Archaeology in China may 
prove to be of service in regulating 
these matters as far as Americans are 
concerned. The Asiatic Institute, through 
its Secretary, Frederick McCormick, 27 
West 67th Street, New York, is preparing 
memorials to be presented to His Excel- 
lency, President Yuan Shih-k’ai, which 
have been endorsed by over forty univer- 
sities, museumsand learned societies, with 
a view to having the National Govern- 
ment of China make legal recognition 
of China’s monuments and antiquities, 
and bring them under national protec- 
tion for the lasting benefit of the Chinese 
people and of mankind generally. 


BOOK NOTICES 


THe MessaGe or Greek Art. By H. 
H. Powers. Pp. 336; Figs. 137. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 
This book is excellently adapted to a 

circle of general readers of culture, and 

should appeal also to all students of art. 

Much emphasis is laid upon the historical 

background, and Greek sculpture is 

never disassociated from Greek civiliza- 


tion. 


Throughout the book the princi- 
ples and tendencies of Greek sculpture 
are so interpreted that Greek art is made 
to tell a very vital and significant mes- 
sage about the personality and life and 
ideals of the Greeks. 


This is one of the most inspiring books 
that have recently been written on Greek 
sculpture, for the book gives us rather 
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the message of sculpture than that of 
vases or other works of art. The best 
chapter is the tenth, on ‘ New Ideals in 
Art—Phidias and the Parthenon Sculp- 
tures.” It shows a very fine apprecia- 
tion of the Parthenon sculptures, and of 
the development of pedimental groups 
from the earliest Poros reliefs to the East 
Pediment of the Parthenon, which must be 
accounted the world’s greatest achieve- 
ment in art. 

In short, all who are interested in the 
spiritual content of Greek art, or of art 
in general, are strongly advised to read 
this enthusiastic and lucid book. A sin- 
gle quotation will illustrate its character: 
“But no Christian artist either wrought 
or conceived such a Madonna as the 
Demeter of Cnidus. Compare with such 
a vision as this the coldly mundane beau- 
ties of Titian, the emotionless placidity 
of Raphael, the joyless pathos of Michel- 
angelo, even the spiritual beauty of 
Giorgione, and the hopeless inadequacy 
of the Christian artist in expressing his 
own ideal is at once apparent, while the 
purposeless subtleties of a Mona Lisa 
degenerate into irritating impertinence. 
Not fifteen centuries after Calvary, but 
four centuries before, the Christian ideal 
found its most perfect expression.” 

D. M. R. 


ANCIENT Town-PLANNING. By F. Haver- 
field. Oxford: Clarendon Press. Price 
6s. net ($2.00) 150 pp. 

The volume is an enlargement of a 
paper read to the University of London 
as the Creighton Lecture for 1910, and 
also submitted in part to the London 
Conference on Town-Planning in the same 
year. It does not attempt to be exhaus- 
tive, and while giving a very good sketch 
of the ground-plans of many ancient 
towns and cities, it does not consider at 
all such important problems as the evo- 


lution of the civic centre (Agora and 
Forum), laying-out of subsidiary centres, 
plotting of parks and gardens, treatment 
of water fronts, development of suburbs 
and the like. After some preliminary 
remarks on ancient town-planning, the 
author discusses Greek town-planning in 
its origins and first efforts, and devotes 
especial attention to the Macedonian Age. 
Similarly, Italian town-planning is treated 
in its origins and during the late Republic 
and Empire, and considerable space is 
given to Roman provincial towns. The 
places discussed at greater length are 
Athens and the Piraeus, Selinus, Cyrene, 
Priene, Pergamum, Pompeii, Turin, Flor- 
ence, Naples, Timgad, Silchester and 
Caerwent. The book is a valuable con- 
tribution to the modern awakening in 
town-planning and indicates how much 
may be gained from the thorough study 
of the cities of antiquity toward the solu- 
tion of the problems of the modern city. 
M. C. 


ATHENS AND ITS MonuMENts. Charles 
Heald Weller. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 8vo., pp. 412. $4.00 
net. 

The publishers and author have united 
in giving to readers and travellers an 
attractive and trustworthy volume on 
the topography and ancient monuments 
of Athens. The author follows the topo- 
graphical plan of Pausanias and gives at 
times a running paraphrase of the text, 
but not in a way to interfere with ade- 
quate descriptions of the more impor- 
tant buildings and temples. In the in- 
troductory chapter, Professor Weller dis- 
cusses the sources of his information, the 
building materials of the ancients and 
their methods of construction. He pas- 
ses then to a consideration of the situation 
and general aspect of Old Athens. He 
gives next an historical sketch of the 
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development of the city, and devotes the 
following chapters to the Agora, the City 
of Hadrian, the Acropolis, the Suburbs, 
the Piraeus and the Ports. The book 
contains 262 maps, reproductions from 
photographs and other illustrations. 

M. C. 


THE SPANISH ARCHIVES OF NEw MExIco. 
By Ralph Emerson Twitchell. Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa: The Torch Press, 1914. 
2 vols., 8vo., Xxv, 525 pp.; VI, 683 
pp., illustrated. 

For a number of years the Archaeo- 
logical Institute of America conducted 
investigations in the archaeology and 
early Spanish history of the extreme 
Southwest under the immediate direction 
of Adolf F. Bandelier, who died in Seville 
on March 19th. The results of these 


researches, most of which have been pub- 
lished in the Papers of the Archaeological 


Institute of America, are of such impor- 
tance that they have formed, to a large ex- 
tent, the basis of all archaeological and 
historical work subsequently undertaken 
in the section to which Bandelier’s labors 
pertained. Of interest in this connection, 
therefore, is a work recently compiled 
by Mr. Ralph E. Twitchell, of East Las 
Vegas, New Mexico, and published in 
two volumes under the title The Spanish 
Archives of New Mexico. The title of 
each document, together with its author 
and date, is given, and where desirable a 
digest of the contents is included; in some 
cases, indeed, a translation of the entire 
document is provided. The work is em- 
bellished with numerous illustrations, 
including facsimiles of documents and 
portraits of individuals prominent in the 
history of New Mexico, and an adequate 
index accompanies each volume. The 
Spanish Archives of New Merico is of 
prime importance to students of the 
Indians of the old Spanish province of 


which the work treats, and bears close 
relation to the researches formerly con- 
ducted by the Archaeological Institute 
of America as well as to those which the 
School of American Archaeology now has 
in progress. W. 8. 


Gude TO MATERIALS FOR THE History 
OF THE UNITED STATES IN THE PRINCI- 
PAL ARCHIVES OF Mexico. By Herbert 
E. Bolton. Washington: Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, 1913. 8vo., 
Xv, 553 pp. 


Related also in a general way to the 
subject of the work noted above, and 
likewise of great value, is a Guide to Mate- 
rials for the History of the United States in 
the Principal Archives of Mexico, prepared 
by Dr. Herbert E. Bolton of the Univer- 
sity of California, and published by the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. We 
take special pleasure in announcing the 
appearance of this volume, since the 
publications of the Carnegie Institution 
are neither very generally distributed nor 
made known in other ways, regardless of 
the wide value of some of them. Limi- 
tation of space prohibits even a summary 
of Doctor Bolton’s valuable compilation. 
The first 376 pages following the intro- 
ductory matter comprises a Guide to the 
Archives in the City of Mexico, while 
those outside the capital occupy pages 
377-468. An appendix, consisting of 
lists of governors and other officials, 
includes pages 469-479. The docu- 
ments listed are replete with informa- 
tion pertaining to the Indian tribes of 
the present Mexican border, the history 
of which cannot be written without con- 
sultation of the archives which this ex- 
cellent Guide catalogues. The next step 
should be the translation and publication 
of the documents themselves. 


